ADDRESS OF 

HON. WILLIAM H, SEWÄRD, 

Delivered at Columbus, Ohio, Fepti 14, 1853, 

AT THE 

Dedication of Capital üniversity. 

Citizens : I give you thanks for your hospi- 
table courtesies, and l greet you well. 

This scene is new to me-a stranger in Ohio — 
and it must be in a degree surprising even to your- 
selves. On these banks of the Scioto, where the 
elk, the bufFalo, and the hissing serpent, haunted 
not long ago, I see now roills worked by mute me- 
chanical laborers - and warehouses rieh in the mer- 
chnndise of many climes. Steeds of vapor on iron 
roads, and electrical messengers onpathways which 
divide the air, attest the concentration of many 
novel foims of industry, while academic groves, 
spacious courts, and raojestic domes, exaet the 
reverence always eminently due to the chosenseats 
of Philosophy, Religion, and Government, 

What a change, moreover, has, within the same 
short period, come over the whole country, that we 
love so justly and so well. High arcs of latitude 
and longitude hare ahrunk into their chords, and 
American language, laws, religion, and authority, 
once confined to the Atlantic coast, now prevail 
from the Northern Lakes to the Southern Gulf, ind 
from the storrny Eastern Sea to the tranquil West- 
ern Ocean. 

Nevertheiess, it is not in raan's nature to be con- 
tent with present attainment or enjoyment. You 
say to me, therefore, with excusable impatience, 
*• Teil us not what our country is, but what she 
shall be* Shall her greatness increase ? Is she 
immortal V 1 

I will answer you, aecording to my poor opinion 
But I pray you first, most werthy friends, to defiae 
the greatness and immortaliiy you so vehemently 
desire. 

If the Future which jwu seek consists in this ; 
that these thirty-one State ahall continue to exist 
for a period as long as human foresight is allowed 
to anticipate forth-coming events, that they shall be 
all the while free, that they shall remain distinet 


tablishment of Republicanism on its niins through 
out the world ? 

Certainly no one expectsthe nations of Asia to 
be awakened by any other influences than nur own 
from the lethärgy into which they sunk nearly threc 
thousand y ears ago, under the spells of supersüüon 
and caste. If they could be roused and invigora'.ed 
now, would they spare their Earoneon oppressor* 
and »mite their American benefäctors? Nor has 
the time yet come, if indeed it shall come within 
many hundred years, when Africa, em erging fron, 
«er pnmeval barbarism, shall vincicate the equality 
ol her sable races in the rights of human iwture 
and twu upon us the latest, the least guilty and the 
most repentant of all offenders, the wron*s she 
has so long suffered at the hands of so many of the 
Caucasian races. 

No ! no, we cannot indeed penetrate the Eternal 
Oounsels, but reasoning from what is seen to what 
is unseen, deducing from the past probable conjec 
l " res °f ^e future, we are authorized to conclude 
that if the virtues of our forefathers »hall be pre- 
served, the mateiial progrers ©f the United States 
which equally excites our own pride and the admi- 
ration of mankind, is destined to indefinite con- 
tinuance. 

But is this materia] progress, even to the point 
which has been indicated, the whole of the Future 
which we desire? It is seen at once that it includos 
no high intellectual achievement, and no extraordi- 
nary rtfinement of public virtue, while it leaves 
eniirety out of view the improveinent of mankind 
Now there ceitainly is a political philosophy which 
teaches that nations — like individuals — are equal, 
moral, social, responsable persona, existing not for 
objeets of merely selfish advantage and enjoyment, 
but fer the Performance of duty, which duty con- 
sists in elevating themselves and all mankind as 
highaa possible in knowledge and virtue; that the 
human race is one in its origin, its rights, its duties, 
and its destiny, that throughout the rise, progress 
and decline of nations, one divine purpose runs, — 
ihe increasing felicity anddigni.y of human nature ; 
and that true greatness or glory, whether of indivi- 
duals or of nations, is justly measured not by the 
territory they compass, or the wealth they aecumu- 
late, or the fear they inspire, but by the degree in 
which they promote theaecomplishment ofthat great 
and beneficent design of the Creator of the Uni- 
verse. 

** The great end and ohjeet of lifo," (said So- 
ckatks) " is the perfection of the intellect, the 
great moral duly of man is knowledge, and the 
objeet of all knowledge is one, namely Truth, the 
God, the Beauttful, the Divine Reason ." 

So also Plato taught that " man ought to strive 
after and devote himselfto the contempiation of the 
One, the Eternal, the infinite." 


And iadependentjji domestic eeonomy, and never- [ v *"-» v " v —■»*-•*•«*, *"*- -««^ni-w* 

theless.beonlyone in commerce and foreign aff^irs, ^\ C ^°Jf° te ' " t l iere *"? those who deny that 

«a ^ v ii - c ^ i - , ai) y " onfi of Jaw or ot association for purposes of 

and there shall anse from among them and withm l common good exisls among Citizens. This opinion 

their -common dqmain, even morethan within thirty- j subverts all union in a State. There are those who 
one other equal States, alike free, independent and 
united, that the borders of the Federal Rcpublic, so 
peculiarly constituted, shall be extended so that it 
shall greet the sun when he touches the Tropic and 
when he sends his glanetng rays towards the Polar 
circle, and shall include even distant Islands in 
either ocean, that our population, now counted by 
tens of millions, shall ultimately be reckoned by 
hundred of millions, that #ur wealth shall increase 
a thousand fold, and our coinmercial connections 
shall he multiplied» and our political influence be 
enhanCed in proportion with this wide development, 
and that mankind shall come to recognixe in us a 
sucecssor of the few great States which have alter* 
nately borne commandingsway in the world— if this 
and only this is desired, then I am free to say that 
if, as you will readily promise, our public and pri- 
vate virtues shall be preserved, nothing seems to 
me more certain than the attainment of this Future, 
so surpassingly comprehensive and magnificent. 

Indeed, such a Future seems to be only a natural 
consequence of what has already been secured. 
"Why then shall it not be attained ? Is not the ficld 
asfree for the expans : on indicated, as it w*as for that 
which has already oerurred ? Are not the national 
resources immeasurably augmented and continually 
increasing ? With telegraphs and railroads cros^ing 
the Detroit, the Niagara, the St. Johns, and the St. 
Lawrence rivers, with steamers on the Lakes of 
Nicaragua, and a railroad across the Isthmus of 
t Panama, and with negotiations in progress for pas- 
sages over Tehuantepec and Darien, with a fleet in 
Hudson*« Bay and another at Behring's Straits, und 
wth yet anether exploring the La Plate, and with 
an armada at the gates of Japan, with Mexico 
ready to divide on the question of annexation, and 
with the Sandwich islunds suing to us for our sove* 
reignty. it is quile clear to us that the motives to 
enlargement are evtn more active th*tn they ever 
were heretofore, and that the public ener^ies, in- 
.stead of being relaxed, are gaining new vigor. 

Is the Nation to becurne suddenly weary, and so 
to waver and fall off from the pursuitof its high pur- 
poses T When did any vigorous nation ever be- 
come weary of hazardous and exhausting martial 
conquests ? Our conquests, on the contrary, are 
-chiefly peaceful, and thus far have proved produc:- 
tive of new wealth and strength. Is a paralysis to 
fall upon the national brain l On the contrary, 
what political Constitution has ever throughout an 
equal period exhibited greater elasticity und capa- 
city for endurance ? 

Is the union of the States to fail ? Does its 
atrength indeed grow less with the multiplication of 
its bonds 1 Or does its vatue diminish with the in- 
crease of the social and political interests which it 
defei.ds and protects l Far otherwise. For all 
practical purposes, bearing on the great question, 
the steam-engine, the irnn road, the electric tele* 
graph, all of which are newer than the Union, 
and the Metropolitan Press, which is no less won- 
derrul in itsworking than they, have aheady oblit- 
erated State boundaries, and prosluced a physical 
and moral centralism more funi^Sete and perfect 
than monarchical amhition ever has forged or can 
forge. Do you reply, neveriheless. that the Union 
Tests on the will of the several States, and that rio 
matter what prudence or reason m**y dict-ite, popu- 
lär passion may become excited andrend itasunder? 
Then I rejoin, When did the American People ever 
give way to such Impulses ? They are pr4Ctically 
impassive. You remind me that faction has existed, 
and that only recently it was hold and violent. I 
answer that it was emboidened by populär timidity, 
and that even then it suecumbed. Loyalty to 


deny that any such bonds exists between themselves 
and strangers, and this opinion destroys the Com- 
munity of the human race T ' 

Bacon declared that there w*as in man T s nature 
" a secret love of others» which if not contracted, 
would expand and embrace all men." 

These maxims proeeed on the principle of the 
unity of the race, and ofcourse ofasupreme law 
regulating the conduet of men and naiions upuu 
(the basis) of absolute justice and equality. Ldckk 
adopted them when he inculcated that while th*re 
was a ** law of populär opinion or reputation," 
whieft in society was ** the meaaure of virtue and 
vice," and while there was a civil law whtnh in the 
State was *• the ineasure of crime and innocence," 
there was also a divine law which extended over 
" all society and all States, and which was the only 
touchstone of moral rectitude." 

Guizot closed his reeital of the decline of Roman 
civilization, with these equally true and raomentous 
reflections : tf Had not the Christian Churr.h ex- 
isted at this time the whole world must have fallen 
a prey to mere brüte force. The Christian Cnurch 
alone possesaed a moral power. It inaintained and 
promulgated the idea of a preeept, of a lawKunerior 
to all human authority. It proclaimed that*gre?it 
truth, which forms the only foundation of our hope 
for humanity, that there exista a law abuve all 
human laws, which, by whatever name it may be 
calied. whether Reason, the Law of txol, or what 
not. is at all times and in all places the same, under 
different names." 

It onght notto excite any surprise when I :wer 
that this philosophy worked out the American Rev- 
olution. "Can anything," (said Johv Adams, in 
repljing to one who had apologized for the Ötamj) 
Act,) **Can anything not abommable have provoked 
you to commence an enemy to human nature ?" 
Alexander Hamilton, though less necessary 
: to the Revolution than John Adams, was even 
f more necessary to the reconstruetion of society. 
| He direcled against the same odious Stamp Act 
i the authority of British law. as he found it written 
j down by Blackstone : * 4 The law of nature being 
j roeval with God himaelf, i», of course, superinr to 
j any other. It is hinding over all the globe, in alt 
j countiies, and at all times. No human laws are 
j of any validity if contrary to this, and such of them 
■ as are valid derive all their authority mediately or 
immediately from this original." Then, as if des 
pisinj; to stand on any mere human authority, how- 
ever high, ihe frainer of the American Constitution 
procetded : The sacred rights of mankind are not 
to he ruminnged for among old parchments or mmiy 
records. They are w ritten as with a sunneam in 
the whole volumn of human nature, and can never 
be eras»ed or obscured bv mortui power." 

How justly Knox coneeived the true character 
of the chief personale of the Revolution, even at 
ihe very beginning : "" 44 The great and good Wash- 
ington, a name which shall shine with dutin- 
guished lustre in the annals of History, a name 
dear to the friends of the liberties of mankind." 

Latayettk closed his review of the Revolution, 
wh*n returning to France, with this glowing apos- 
trophe : " May this great remple which we have 
erected to Liberty, always be an instruation to op- 
pre&sors, an example to the oppressed, a refuge for 
the rights of the human race, and an objeet of de- 
linht to its founders-" 

*• Happy," said Washington, when announcing 
the tieaty of peace tothe army, '*thric^ happy «hall 
they be pronounced hereafter. who shall have con- 
tributed anvthing, who shall have performed the 
manifest office in erecting this stupendous fabric 
of freedom and empire on the broad basis of inde- 
pe ndtney, who shall have assisted in protecting the 
rights of Human Nature. and establishing an asy- 
lum for the poor and oppressed of all nations and re- 
ligions." 

You remember well that the Revolutionary Con- 
gress, in the Declaralion of Independence, placed 


the Union is not in one or many St.ites only, but in I it&elf in the momentous controversy between the 
all of the Ötates, the strongestof all public passions. ! Colonies and Great Oritain on the absolute and in 


It is stronger, I doubt not, than the love of justice, 
or even the lövc of equality, which have "acquired a 
strength here never kuown among mankind before. 
A nation may well despise threats of sedition that 
has never known but one traitor, and this will be 
learned fully by those who shall hereafter attempt 
*to arrest any great national movement by invoking 
from their grave the obsolete terrors of DWunion. 

But you apprehend foreign resistance. Well, 
where is our enemy? From whence shall he come 1 
Will he arise on this continent ? Canada V^s great 
resources, and begins to give signs of a national 
spirit. But Canada is not yet independent of Great 
Britain. And she will be quite too weak to be for- 
midable to us when her emaneipation shall have ta- 
ken place. Moreover, her principles, interests, and 
sympathies assimilate to our own just in the degree 
that she verges towards Separation from the parent 
country. Canada, although a province of Great 
Britain, is already half unnexed to the United 
States. She will ultimately become a member of 
this confederaey if we will consent, an ally if we 
will not allow her to come nearer. At laast, she 
can never be an adve^ary. Will Mexico, or Nicar- 
agua, or Guatemala, or Ecuador, or Peru, all at 
once become magically cured of the diseases in- 
herited from Aboriginal and Spanish parentage, and 
call up armiea from under the earth,and navies from 
the depths of the sea, and thus become the Rome 
that shall resist and oveithrow this overspreading 
Carthage of ours ? Or are we to reeeive ourdeath- 
stroke at the band of Brazil, doubly cursed as she 
is above all other American States by her adoption 
of the two most absurd institutions remaining among 
men — European Monarchy and American Slavery. 

Is an enemy to come forth from the islands in ad- 
jacent seas 1 Where, then, shall we look for him? 
On the Antilles, or on the Bermudas, or on the Ba- 
hamas ? Which of the conflicting social Clements 
existing together, yet unmixed there, is ultimately 
to prevail ? Will it be Caucasian or African l Can 
those races not only combiue but become all at once 
aggressive and powerful ? 

Shall we look for an adversary in Europe ? Na- 
poleon said at St. Helena, "America is a fortunate 
country.^ She grows by the follies of our European 
nations. Since when have those nations 
fK*VA«. • I have at lajt hecome wise, how 
But iwl? haS ae ^nhele ss not ceased to 

advancing towards GollZltiJ^' 1 * Tu th RuS3ia 
India, th%h not oÄ^L ^Ll^her 
empire is threatened will 4e h * bold enou^h ?o 
come out of her vvay to seek an encounter with us ° 
Who will feed and pay her artisans while she ahMl 
be engaged in destroying her American dehtora and 
the American consumers of her fabric^j ? Great 
Britain has enough to do in rcplacing in Ireland the 
population that Island has yielded to us, in suhjeet- 
iog Africa, in extending her mercantile dominion 
in Asia, and in perpetually readjusting the crazy 
balance of power m Europe, so essential to her 
safety. We have fraternal relations with Swiizer- 
land, the only Republic yet lingering on that conti- 
nent. Which of the despotic power« existing there 
in perpetual terror of -the contagion of American 
principles will assail us and thus voluntarily hasten 
on that universal warof opinion which is sure to 
come at gime future time, and which, whe never it 
shall have come, whether it be sooner or later, can 


herent equality of all men. It is not, however, so 
well understood that that body closed its existence 
on the adoption of the Federal Constitution with 
this solemn injunetion addressed to the people of 
the United States : " Let it be remembered that it 
has ever been the pride and boast of America, that 
the rights for which she contended were the rights 
of Human Nature." 

No one will contend that our fathers, after affect- 
the Revolution, and the independence of their 
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country, by proclaiming this System of beneficent 
political philosophy, established an entirely difTer- 
ent one in the Constitution nssigned to its govern- 
ment. This philosophy then, is the basis of the 
American Constitution. 

It is moreover a true philosophy,- tfeduced from 
the nature of man and the character of the Creator. 
If there were no supreme law, then the world 
would be a scene of universal anarchy, resulting 
f:om the eternal conflict of peculiar institutions 
and antagonistic laws. There being such an uni- 
versal law, if any human constitutions and laws 
diflerin» from it could have any authority, then 
that universal law could not be supreme. That 
supreme law is necessarily based on the equality of 
nations, of races, and of men. It is a simple, 
self-evident basis. One nation, race, or individual, 
may not oppress or injure another, because the 
safety and welfare of each is essential to the com- 
mon safety and welfare of all. If all are not equal 
and free, then who is entitled to be free, and what 
evidence of his superiority can he bring from na- 
ture or revelation ? All men necessarily have a 
common interest in the Promulgation and main- 
tenance of these principles, because it is equally 
in the nature of men to be content with the enjoy- 
ment of their just rights, and to be discontented 
under the privation of them. Just so far as these 
principles practically prevail, the stringency of 
j government is safely relaxed, and peace and har- 
j inony obtain. But men cannot maintain these 
!• principles, or even cornprehend them, without a 
j very considerable advance in knowledge and virtue. 
I The law of nations, designed to preserve peaco 
; among mankind, wasunknown to the ancients. It 
: has been perfected in our own times by means of 
j the more &eneral dissemination of knowledge, and 
: practice ef the virtues inculcated by Christianity. 
| To disseminate knowledge, and to increase virtue 
! therefore among men, is to establish and maintain 
| the principles on which the recovery and preser- 
[ vation of their innerem natural rights depend ; and 
! the State tbat does this most faithfully, advances 

■ mosi elTectually the common cause of Human 
i Nature. 

■ For myself, I am sure that this cause is not a 
j drsum, but a reality. Have not all men conscious- 
! ness of a property in the memory of human trans- 
j üctions available for the same great purposes — the 
\ security of their individual rights, and the perfec- 
j tion of their individual happiness ? Have not all 
i men a consciousness of the same equal interest in 
I f : !^ ieveine uts of invention, in the instruetions 
I °i philosophy, and in the solaces of music and the 
, arts . And do not these achievements, instruetions 
j aim solaces exert every where the same influences, 
; aiid preduee the aame emotions in the bosoms of 

I 1 ? ?i. u ce a11 lan ««ages are convertible into 
j eath other by correspondence with the sune agents, 
j objeets, actions, and emotion«, have not all men 
practically one common language ? Since the con- 


tnd only in the Subversion of monarchy and the es- l^st.iulions and la^s of all societies are only aomaay 


^anous definitions of the righ.s and duties of men, 
as those rights and duties are learned from Nature 
and Kevelation, have not all men practically one 
code of moral duty ? Since the religions of men, 
in their vanous climes, are only so many dirTerent 
lorms of their devotion towards a Supreme and AU 
mighty Power, entitled to their reverence, and re- 
ceiving it under the various names of Jehavah, 
Joye, »nd Lord, have not all men practically one re- 
Jigion? Since all men are seeking liberty and 
happiness for a season here, and to deserve and so 
to stcure more perfect liberty and happiness some- 
where in a future world, and since they all sub 
stantially agree that these temporal and Spiritual 
objeets are to be attained only through the 
knowledge of truth and ihe practice ol vir- 
tue, have not all mankind practically one com- 
mon pursuit through one common way of 
one common and equal hope and destiny ? 

If there had been no such common humanity as I 
have insisted upon, then the American people would 
^° l u? V t €p J°> ea lt,e sympathies of mankind when 
establishing institutions of civil and religious liber- 
ty here, nor would their establishment here have 
awakened in the nations of Europe and of South 
America desire» and hopes of simüar institutions 
there. If there had been no such common huuiani- 
t\ , then we should not ever since ihe American 
Revolution, have seen human society throughout 
the world divided into two parties. the high and the 
low- — the one perpetually foreboding and earnestly 
hoping the downfall, and the other as conridently 
prt'riicijjjg and as sincerely desiring, the durability 
of Republican Institutions. If there had been no 
such common humanity, then we should not have 
sefn this tide of emigration from insular and Conti- 
nental Europe flowing into our country through the 
Channels of the St. Lawrence, the Hudson, and the 
Mississippi, — fcbbing, however, always with the oc- 
rasionai rise of the h»pes of freedom aoroad, and 
always swelling again into greater volume when 
iheae prämature hopes subside. If there were no 
such common humanity, then the peasantry and the 
poor of Great Britain would not be perpetually ap- 
pealing to us against the oppression of landlords on 
their f«rros, and woTk-masters in thOtr manufactor 
ivs and mines ; and so, onthe other hand, we should 
not be, as we are now, perpetually framing apolo- 
£ies to mankind for the continuance of African sla- 
very among ourselves. If there were no such com- 
mnn humanity, then the fame of Wallack would 
have long ago died away in his native mountains, 
and ihn n*me even of Washington would at most 
have been only a household word in Virginia, and 
notas it is now, a watchwordof Hope and Progress 
throughout the world. 

If ihere had been no such common humanity, 
then, when the civilization of Greece and Rome 
had been consumed by the fires of human passion, 
tho nations of modern Europe could never have 
gathered from among its ashes the philosophy, the 
arts, and the religion which were imperishable, and 
have construeted with those materials that better 
civilization which, amid the conflicts and fall of 
political «nd ecclesiastical Systems, has been con- 
ytantly advancing towards perfection in every suc- 
ctedir.g age. If there had been no such common 
humanity, then the dark and massive Egyptian 
ohelisk would not have everywhere reappeared in 
xhr. srpulchral architecture of our own times, and 
the light and grapeful Orders of Greece and Italy 
wuiild not, as now, have been the modeis of our 
viüas and our dwcllings, nor would the simple and 
loft> aTch and the delicate tracery of Gothic desigr 
have been. as it now is, everywhere consecrated 
to ihe service of reli-ion. 

ff there had been no such common humanity, then 
would (he sense of the Obligation of the Decalogue 
have been confined to the despised nation who re- 
ceivtd it from Mount Sinai, and the prophecies of 
Jewibh &eers and the songs of Jewish bards would 
have perished forever with their Temple, and never 
utterwards could they have become as they tioa' are, 
the universal utterance of the spiritual emotions 
üiid hopes of mankind. If there had been no such 
common humanity, then certainly Europe and 
Afnca, and even new* America, would not, after the 
Upse of centuries, have reeegniztd a common Re- 
rteemer from all the suHVrings and perils of human 
life in a eulprit who had been ignominiously exe- 
cuud in the oDscure Roman province of Judea; 
nor would Europe have ever gone up in arms to 
Palestine to wrest from the unbelieving Turk the 
UmiU w here that eulprit slept for only three days 
and nights after his descent from the cross ; much 
less would bis traditionary instruetions, preserved 
by fishermen and publicans, have become the chief 
agrncy in the renovation of human society through 
after coming ages. 

Rut although this philosophy is most undeni- 
ably true, yet it would be a preat error to beheve 
that it has ever been or is likely soon to be uni- 
versally aeeepted. Mankind aesept philosophy 
]ust in proportion as inttllectual and moral cul- 
riva'ion cnable them to look through prosinv-tte to 
ubiniate ronsequences. While they are deficient 
in «hat culti vation, peace and order, essential to 
U:e very existence of society, are necessarily 
inaintained by force. Those who employ that 
force, seek to perpetuate their power, and they do 
Uns most elTectually by dividing classes and ca.sles, 
iaces and nations, and arraying them for mutu^l 
uijury or destruetion against each other. Despot- 
ism ( iTccts and perpetuates this division by unequal 
laws subversive of those of reason and of God. 
Mrofover, a common instinet of fear Combi nes the 
opprt ssors of all nations in a league against the 
advance of that political philosophy which comes 
t*» liberate mankind. Those who inculcatc this 
philosophy, therefoie, necessarily encounter op- 
pr.sition and expose themst-lves to dang*»r ; and 
muKmuch as they Iabor from convictions of duty 
and molives of benevolence, with such hazards of 
personal safety, their principles and character are 
ustiy regarded as heroie. Adams, Hamilton, 
,a Fayettu, Knox and Washington, although 
they were the champions af human nature, a cause 
dear to all men, were saved for the revolutionary 
scalTold only by the success of their treason against 
a king whom the very necessities of society re- 
quicdTo rtign. Milton's" Defence of the Peopl« 
of England." which was in truth a Promulgation of 
t* e same philosophy which we have been examin 
ing, was burnt by the public executioner, and 
its immortal author only by good fortune es- 
cai>€tl the same punishment. The American 
cnlonists derived this philosophy chiefly from the 
instruetions of Locke, Siünev and VaNK, Loess 
fled into exile, and Sionby and Vjlsz perished as 
fvlons. Cickro, an earlier piofcssor of the same 
philosophy, feil on the sw ord of a public assassin, 
and Socratks, who first inculcated it, drank the 
fatal hemlock, under a jndicial sentence, in the 
jail of Athens. 

S;ill this i>hiIosophy, although heroie, is by no 
means therefore to he regarded as unnecessary and 
viMonary. ^The true heroie in human thought and 
conduet is*only the useful in the higher regtons of 
speculation and activity. If Republicanism, or 
purely populär government, is the only form of po- 
litical Constitution which permits the Development 
of liberty and equality, which are only other names 
for political justice, and if Republicanism can only 
he established by the overthrow of Despotism, then 
this philosophy is absolutely necessary to effect the 
freedom of mankind. AU the Citizens of this Re- 
publik agreo with us thus fir. But with many this 
is rather a speculation than a vital faith, and so 
they hesitate to aliow füll activity to the principles 
thus acknowledged, through fear of disturbing the 
haimony of society and the peace of the world. 
.Neyertheless, it is clear that the same philosophy 
which brings republican institutions into existence 
must be exclusively relied upon to perpetuate and 
defend them A tree may indeed stand and grow 
and flourish for many seasons, although it is un- 
sound at the heart ; but just because it is so un- 
sound. its leaves will untitnely wither, its branches 
will fall, and its tiunk will decay. It is only the 
house that is built «pon the rock that can surely 
and forever *?efy the tempests and the waves. The 
four-drrK of this Republic knew this great truth 
right well, for they said: *'* If Justice, Good 
FaiTh, Honor, Gratitude, and all the other qualities 
which ennable a nation and fulfil the ends of gov- 
ernment, shall be the fruits of our estabüshments, 
then the cause of Liberty will acquiie a dignity 
and a lustre which it has never yet enjoyed, and an 
example will be set which cannot but have the 
most favorable influence on mankind. If, on the 
other side, our Governments should be unfortunate- 
ly blotted with the reverse of these cardinal virtues, 
ihm the great cause which we have engaged to vin- 
dicate will be di&honored and betrayed. The last 
and fairest experiment of human nature will be 
tu med against them, and their patroris and friends 
will he silenced by the insults of the votaries of 
tyranny and oppression." 

The example of Rome is often commended to us 
for our emulation. Let us consider it then with he- 
roming care. Rome had, indeed, forms of religion, 
and rnorals, and a show of philosophy and the arts, 
but in none of these was there more than the faint- 
est recognition of an universal Humanity. Her 
fircdecessor, Greece, had, in a brilliant but brief 
f-nd prtcocious career, iuvented the worship of na 
iure,"or, in other words, the worship of deities, 
vihich were onlj' names given to the discovered 
force» of naturo. This religion did not, indeed» ex- 
air the human mind to a just coneeption of the Di- 
vine, but, on ihe other hand, it diu not altogether 
ronsign it to the sphere of sensuality. Rome, un- 
fortunav ly, rejeeted even this poor religion, because 
if was foreiiin and because it was too spiritual ; and 
in its stead she established one which practically 
was the worship of the State itself. The Senate 
elerted gods for Rome, and these were expected to 
reward that distinguishing partiality, by showing 
peculiar and discriminating favor to the people of 
Rome, and the same political authority appointed 
creed, preeepts, litual and priesthood. Does it need 
amplification to show what the character of the 
creed, the preeepts, the ritual, and the priesthood 
thus established necessarily were ? AU were equally 
licentious and corrupt. 

As was the religion, so ofcourse were th? rnorals 
of Rom e. Ambition was the sole motiv^ of the 
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State. At rlrsl every town in Italy, an d after war<i a 
every nation, however remote, was regarded as an 
enf my to be conquered, not in retaliation for any 
injuxies reeeived, nor even for the purpose of amend 
ing its barbarous institutions and laws, but tp be de- 
spoiled and*tenslaved, that Rome might be rieh, and 
might oecupy the world alone. Fraud, dupUnity and 
treachery might be practiced against the fortogner, 
and every form of cruelty might be inflicted upon 
the captive who had resisted in self-defence or in de- 
fence of his country. Military valor not only be- 
came the highestof virtues, butexclusively usarped 
the name of virtue, The act of parrieide was the 
highest of crimes,not, however, because of its gross 
inhumaniiy, but because by a legal fiction the father 
was a sacred type of the Roman State. The sway 
of Rome, as it spread over the world as then known, 
neverthel ess gravitated towards the city and cen- 
tered in the order ofpatrici ans Thepleoeians were 
degTaded and despised because their ancestors were 
emigrants. Below the plebeians there was yet a 
lower oider, consisting of prisoners of war and their 
oiTspring, alw T ays numerous enough to endanger the 
safety of the State. These were slaves, and ihe 
code of doinfstic servilude established for the cap* 
tured Africans and their descendants in some pnrrs 
of our own country is ameHoratedcondition ofthat 
w hieb Rome maintained for the government of siaves 
as various in nation, language, and religion, as thn 
enemies she conquered. These Orders, mutually 
ho&tile and aggressive, were kept asunder by dis- 
criminating laws and carefully cherished preiudices. 
The patneians divided the public domain among 
themselves, although plebeian blood was shed as pro- 
fuse]y as their owri in acquiring ir. The patricians 
alone admininered justice, and they even kept the 
forms of its administration a profound mystery 
sealed against the knowledge ot those for whose 
safety and welfare the laws existed. The plebeian 
could approach the Courts only as a dient in the 
foot steps of a Patncian patron, and for his aid in 
obtaining that justice which of course was an abso- 
lute debt of the State, the patrician was entitled to 
the support of his client in every enterprise of per 
sonal interest and ambition. Thus did Rome, while 
enslaving the world, blindly prepare the machinery 
for her own overthrow by the aaency of domestic 
factions. Industry in Rome was^dishonored. The 
plebeians 1 abored with the slaves. Patricians 
scorncd all employments but that of agriculture and 
the service of the State. And so Rome rejeeted 
commerce and ihe aits. The person of the patri- 
cian was inviolable, while the plebeian forfeited 
liberty, and for a long period even life, by the fail- 
ure to pay debts which his very necessities ohliged 
him to contract. The slaves held their lives by th^ 
tenure of their masters* foxbearance, and what that 
foibearance was we learn from the fact that they 
arrayed the slaves against each other when trained 
as gladiators in morial combat for the gratificarion 
of tlieir own pride and the amusement of the peoplo. 
Punishments were graduated, not by the inherent 
turpiiude of the criines committed, nor by the injury 
or danger resulting from them to the State, but by 
the rank of the oflender. What was that Roman 
liberty of which in such seneral and captivating de- 
scrijitions we read so much? The Patrician en- 
jayed a licentious freedom, the plebeian an uncer- 
tain and humiliating one, extorted from the higher 
order bv perpetual practices of sedition. Accord- 
in» to the modern understanding of populär rights 
und characTer, there was no people in Rome. So 
at least we learn from Cicero : " Non est enim con 
Atlium in vulgo. A*en ratio, 'non discrimen, non äitigen 
ua. X*7r.p'tqtie iapientfr ea qua? populus ftrendajwn 
Invdanda. 

The domestic aflfections were stifled in that wild 
society. The wife was a slave, and might be beat- 
en, trans r erred to another lord, or divorced at nleas 
ure. The father slew his children whenever their 
rare and support became irksoine, and the State 
upproved the act In such a society the rieh and 
great, of course, grew always richer and greater, 
and the poor always poorer and more debased ; and 
yet throughout all her long career did Rome never 
establish one public charity, nor has history pre- 
served any mcmorablft instances of private benevo- 
lenre. Such wa s the life of Rome under her kimrs 
ar.d consuls. She attained the end of her ambittoii, 
und became, as her historian truly boasts, Pt/pulus 
Rtimantts victor dtmiimtpque omniitm gentium. But 
at the RJime time the city trembled always at the 
very breadiing of populär disenntent, and every Cit- 
izen, and even the Senate, generals and consuls, 
were every hour the slaves of superstitious fears of 
the w-ithdrawal of the favor of Hie gods. The peo- 
ple si^hin? for milder and more genial laws, after 
the lause of many centuries, recovered the lost code 
which the good King Numa had reeeived from the 
goddess Egeria. Do wc wonder that the Senate 
inttrdmied its publicalion, lest it might produce ag- 
itation dangercus to the public peace? Or can wo 
he surprised whßn we read that Cicero, whose 
philosophy was only less than divine, when he fouud 
that the Republic was actunlly fallin^ into ruins, 
implortd his new academy to be silent .' 

Von know well the }»rolonged but fearful catas- 
trojihe, the civil and the servile war«, the dic- 
tatorship, the Usurpation, the empire, the miütary 
despotism, the insurrections in thts provinces, the 
invasion by barbarians, the division and ihe du- 
memberment and the fall of the State, the extiuc- 
tion of the Roman name, language and laws, and 
the destruetion of society and even civiHz-ttton it- 
stlf, not only in luiy, but throughout the world, 
and the consequent darkness which overshadow^d 
the earth throughout seven centuries. This is tViR 
moral of a State whose materia! life is stimulated 
and perfected, while its spiritual life is neglected 
and txtinguished. 

And now it is seen that the Future which we 
ought to desire for our country involves, besides 
merely physical prospRrity and aggrandizement, 
corresponding intellecturtl development and advance* 
ment in virtue also. Has our spiritual life hitherto 
impioved equally with our mateiiul growth ? 

It ig not easy to answer the question. We were 
at first ä »mall and nearly a homogeneous people. 
We are now eight times m»re numerous, and we 
have incornorated large and various elements in our 
society. We were originally a rural and agricul- 
tural prople. Now one-seventh of our population 
is found in manufacturing towns and commercial 
cities. "YVe thrn were poor, and lived in constant 
»pprehension of domesüe disorder and of forei^n 
danger, and we were, at the same time, distrustful 
of the capacity and stability of our novel institu 
tions. We are now relativelv rieh, and all those 
doubts and fears have vanished. We must make 
allowancc for this great change of circumstances ; 
and we nnist remember, also, that it is the charac- 
ter of the great mass of society now existing that is 
to be compared with, not the heroie modeis of the 
Revolutionary age, but with society at large as it 
then existed. 

It is certain that society has not declined, Re- 
ligion has, indeed, lost some of its ancient austerity, 
but waiving the question whether asetticism is a 
just test of religion. wc ^may safely say, that the 
change which has oecurred is only a compromise 
with foreign elements of religion, for who will deny 
that. those Clements are purer and more spiritual 
here than the Systems existing abroad from whjch 
they have been derived? .Nor can it he denind 
that, white the ecclesiastical Systems existin" 
among us have been, with even more than our 
rigorous early jealousy, kept distinet and separate 
fröm the political conduet of the State, religious in- 
stitutions have heen mnltiplied relatively w*ith the 
advance of settlement and population, and are 
everywhere well and eflectualfy sustained At the 
era of Independence, we had httle intellectual rc* 
putation, except what a hold and successful meta- 
ph^sician, and a vigorous explorer in natural philo- 
j sophy, Lad won forus. We have now, J think, a 
lecognized and respectable rank in the repubüc of 
letters. It is true, indeed, that we have produced 
few great works in specnlative science and polite 
Hteiature, but those are not the departments which, 
duiing the last half- Century, have chiefly engaged 
the human mind. A long season of political reform 
and recovery from exhausting wars. has necessarily 
required intellectual activity in reducing into use 
the discoveries before made, and wc may justly 
claim that, in applying the elements of science to 
the improvement and advancement of Agriculture, 
Art, and Commerce, we have not been surpassed. 

I do not seek to disguise from myself, nor from 
you, the existence of a growing passion for terri- 
torial aggrandizement, which often exhibits a gross 
disregard of justice and humanity. Nevertheiess, 
I am not one ofthose who think that the temper of 
the nation has become already unsettled. Acci- 
dents favoring the indulgencc of that passion have 
been met with a degree of self-denial that no other 
nation ever practiced. Aggrandizement has been 
incidental, while society has nevertheiess bestowed 
its chief care On developments of natural resources, 
refoims of political Constitution», melioration of 
codes, the diffusum of knowledge, and the cultiva- 
tion of virtue. If this benign policy has been 
chieflv exercised within the domain of State au- 
\hority, and has not reached our federal System, the 
explhnation is obvious in the facts that the populär 
will is, by virtue of the Federal Constitution, stower 
in reaching that System, and that we have inherited 
fears which seemed patriotic of the danger of sev- 
erance of the Union, to result from innovation. If 
we have not in the Federal Government forsaken as 
widely as we ought to have done, Systems of ad- 
ministration borrowed from countries where libertv 
was eiiher unknown or was ereatly abridged, and 
so have inaintained armies and navies and diploma- 
cy on a scale of unnecessary grandeur and ostenta- 
tion, it can bardly be contended that they have in 
any great degree corrupted the public virtue. In- 
qmiy is now more active than it has heretofore 
betn, ar.d it may not be doubted that the federal ac- 
tum will hereafter, though with such moderation as 
will produce no danger, and justify no alarm, be 
made to conform to the sentiments of wisdom, en- 
terprite, justice and humanity. which prevail among 
the people. 

Lcoking through the States which formed the con- 

ff deraey in its beginning, we find as general facts, 

that public order has been effectually maintained, 

j.ublic falth has been preserved, and public trän« 

' quillity has been uridisturbed,that justice has every 


where been regvlarly administered and generally 
with impartia}ity. We have established a system 
of education, which, it is true, issurpassed by many 
European Institutions, in regard to the instruetion 
arTorded, but which nevertheiess is far more equal 
ard universal in regard to the masses which are 
educated, and we are beginning to see that system 
adapted equally to the education of both sexes, and 
ot all races, which is a feature altogether new even 
in modern civilization, and promise« the most aus- 
picious result» to the cause of Liberty and Virtue. 
UUr Uterature half a Century ago was altogether 
ephemeral »nd scarcely formed an dement of moral 
or political influence. It i* now marked with our 
own national principles and sentiments, and exerts 
every day an increasing influence on the natioridl 
mind. The Journalist Press, originally a feeble In- 
stitution, often engaged in exciting the passions and 
alarming the fears of societv, and dividing it into 
uncompromising and unforgiving factions, has been 
constantlv assuming a higher tone of morality and 
more patriotic and humane principles of action. 
There are indeed gross abuses of the power of auf- 
fräße, but still eur populär electiona on the w*l»ole, 
express the will of the people, and are even less 
influenced by authority, prejudice and passion, than 
heretofore, Slavery^, an Institution that was atfir.U 
quite universal, has now come to be aeknowjedued 
as a peculiar one in only a portion of the States. 
And if, as 1 doubt not, you, like myself, are impa- 
tii'iit of its continuance, then you will nevertheiess 
find ground for much satisfaction in the fact that 
the foreign slave trade has been already by unani- 
mous consent of all the States condemned and re- 
pudiated, that manumission has been efTected in 
half of the States, and that, not whhstanding the 
great political influence which the Institution ha« 
been able to organize a healthful, constant, and 
growing public sentiment, nourished by the sugges« 
tjons of sound eeonomy and the instinet of justice 
and humanity is leading the way with marked ad- 
vance towards a complete and universal though just 
and pcaceful emaneipation. 

It must be borne in mind now, that all this moral 
and !<ocial improvement has been effected not by 
the exercise of any authority over the people, but 
by the people themselves, acting with freedom from 
all except self-imposed restraints. 

Of the new States, it is happily true that they 
have, almost without exception, voluntarily organ- 
ized their Governments aecording to the most per- 
fect modeis furnished by the eldtr members of lue 
confederaey ; that they have uniformly maintained 
law, order, and faith, while they have, with wou- 
derful forecast, been even more munificent than 
the eider States in laying broad foundations of liV 
erty and virtue. On the whole, we think that we 
may claim that, under the Republican system es- 
tahH-dieri here, the people havegoverned themselves 
safely and wisely, and have enjoyed a greater 
«mount of prosperity and happiness than under any 
form of Constitution was ever before or else*vhere 
vouchsafed to any portion of mankind. 

Nevertheiess, this review proves only that the 
measure of knowledge and virtue we possess is 
equal to the exigency of the Republic under the 
nirrumstances in which it was organized. Those 
cirr-umstances are passing away, and w*e are enter- 
ing a career of wealth, power and expansion. In 
that Carter it is manifest that we shall need higher 
intellectual attainxncnls and greater virtue as a na- 
tion than we have hitherto possessed, or eise there 
is no adaptation of means t« ends in the scheme of 
ihe Divine Government. Nay, we shall need in 
this new emergency intellect and virtue surpassing 
ihose of the honored founders of the Republic. I 
am »wäre that this propogition will seem to you 
equally unreasonable and irreverent. Neverihe- 
less. you wj]J, on a moment's refiection t adtuit its 
truth. Did the invention of the nation stop witu 
the discovericfl of Fulton and Franklin ? On 
the contrary, those philosophers, if they could now 
revisit the rarth, would bow to the genius which has 
perferted the stea.ni engine and the telegraph, with 
a homage as profound as that with which we honor 
:hrir own great memory. So I think Jeffbrson 
and even Washington, under the same circum- 
stances, instead of aecusing us of degeneraey, 
wouid bo lost in admiration of the extent and per- 
fection to which we have safely carrted in practice 
the theory of self-^overnment which they estab- 
lished amid so much uncertainty, and bequeathed 
to us wtth so much disti^U. Shall we acquit our- 
selves of Obligation if we rest content with either 
the achievements, the intelligente or the virtue of 
our ancesiors? Jf so, then the prospect of man- 
kind is hopeless indeed, for then it must be trun 
that not only is there an impassable stnge of social 
nerfection, but that we have reached it. und that 
heureforih not only we, but all mankind must re- 
cede from it, and civilization must everywhere de- 
cline. Such a hypothesis does violcnee to every 
power of the human mind and every hope of 
the human heart. Moreover these energies and 
aspirations are the forces of a divine nature within 
u«a, and to adrnit that they can be stifled and sup- 
presFp.d is to contradict the manifest jiurposes of 
human existence. Vct it will \w quite absurd to 
claim that we are fulfilling these purposes if wc 
should fail to produce hereafter benefäctors of o\ir 
race equal to Fuivton and Franklin and Adams 
and even Washington. Let us hold these honored 
character« indeed as modeis, but not of unapproach- 
able perfection. Let us on the contrary weigh and 
fuliy linderst und our past rcsponsibilities. It i* 
weil that we can rejoiee in the renown of a Cüopek 
un Irving and a BaNckopt, but we have yet to 
sivebirth To a Shakspkare, a Milton and a Ba 
roN. The fame of Patkick Henrv and of John 
Adams may surTice for the past, but the world will 
yet dtmand of us a BukkK and a D&mostheneh. 
We may repose for the present upon the fame of 
Morse snd Fui.ton and Franklin, but Hum in 
Society is entitled to look to us ere long for a Dt;s 
CARTKsanda Newton. If we disappoint these 
1 expeetations and acknowledge ourselves unequal to 
them, then how shall it be made to appear that free- 
dom is better than slavery, and Republicanism 
more conduetive to the welfare of mankind than 
Despotism? To cherish aspirations humider than 
these is equally to shrink from our responsibilitics 
and dishonor the memory of the ancestors we so 
justly revere. 

And now 1 am sure that your hearts will sink 
into some despondency when I ask whether 
American society now exhibits the influences of 
those higher but necessary aspirations ? I think 
that everywhere there is confessed a decline from 
the bold and atern virtue which was inculcated and 
practiced at some previous time in Executive Coun- 
cils and in RepTesentative Chambers. I think thut 
we all are conscious that recently we have met 
questioTs of momentous respensibility, in the Or- 
ganization of Governments ever our newly-ac- 
quirc-d territories, and appeals to our sympathy and 
aid for oppressed nations abroad in a spirit of lim 
idity and compromise, I think that we ar« all 
conscious of having abandoned something of our 
high morality in suffering important posts of public 
seivice at home and abroad to fall sometimes into 
the hands of inercenary men destitute of true Re- 
publican spirit, and of generous aspirations to pro- 
mote the welfeie of our country and of mankind, 
** Seul* that no hope of future p aise iuilume, 
Cold Bi:d insensible to glorinus fame.*' 

I think that we are aecustomed to exouse the t 
national dcmoralization which has produced these | 
results, on the ground that the practice of n steriwr j 
virtue might have rlisturbed the harmony of society, I 
and endangered the safety of that fabric of union I 
on which all our hsprs depend. 

In this we forgel that a nation must always re- 
cfde if it be not actually advancing — tl)?it as Hope 
is the element of progress. so Fear, u adtnitted into 
public Councils, betrays like Treason. 1 ' 

ßut there is, nevertheiess, no suflicient reason 
for the distrust of the national virtue. Moral forces 
are, like material forces, subjeet to conflict and ro- 
aciion. Jt is only through successive reactions 
that knowledge anif virtue adrance. The great 
conservative and restorative forces of society stili 
remain, and are acquiring &}1 the while even greater 
vigor than they have ever heretofore exerc ised. 
vVhether I am right or not in this opinion, all will 
a«ree that an increase of populär intelligence and 
a renewal of public virtue are necessary. This 
is sa>ing nothing new ; for it is a maxim of politi- 
cal science that all nations must continually ad- 
vance in knowledge, and renew their constitutional 
vulues, or must perish. I am sure that we shall do 
this, because 1 am sure that our great capacity for 
advancing the welfare of mankind has not yet been 
exhausted, and that the promises we have given to 
the cause of Humanity will not be suffered by Him 
who overrules all human events to the promotion of 
that cause, to fail. 

But where is the apency that is to work out these 
so necessary results ? Shall we look to the press, 
yes, we may hope much from the press, for it is 
free. Jt can safely inculcate truth and expose pre- 
judice, error and injustice. The press, moreover, 
is streng in Us perfect mechanism, and it reaches 
every mmd throughout this vuat and ever-widening 
Confederaey. But the Press must have editors and 
aulhors, men possessing talents, education and 
virtue, and so qualified to instruet, enüghten, and 
guidethe people. 

Shall we look to the sacred desk? Yes, indeed, 
for it is of divine Institution and is approvod by 
human experience, The ministers of Christ incul- 
caling divine morals under divine authority, with 
divine sanetions and sustained and aided by spneial 
coöperating influences of the Divine Spirit, are 
now carry ing further and broadly onward the great 
work of the renewal of the civilization of the world, 
and its emaneipation from fcuperstition and despot- 
ism. But the desk also must have ministers, men 
possest'ing talents, education, and virtue^ and so 
qualified to enlighten. instruet and guide mankind. 

ßut however well the press, the desk, and the 
populär tribune may be qualified to instruet and 
elevate the people, their succeas, and consequent 
}y their influence must, after all, depend largely 
on the measure of intelligence and virtue pos- 
sessed by the people when anfficiently matured 
to reeeive these Instructions. Editors, authors, 
statesmen, and people all are qualified for their re- 
spective posts of duty, in the institution of populär 


education, and the Standard of these is that which 
is recognized among ua by the various names of the 
academy, the College, and the üniversity. We see, 
then, that the üniversity holds a chief place among 
the institutions of the A.merican Republic. 

I may not attempt to apeeify at large what the 
Üniversity ought to teach, orhow it ought to impart 
its instruetions. That has been confided to abier 
«nd more practical hands. But I may venture to 
insist on the necessity of having the Standard of 
moral duty maintained at its just hei^titby the Üni- 
versity. That Institution must be rieh and füll in 
the knowledge of the sciences which it imp&rts, but 
this is not of itself enough. It must imhue the na- 
tional mind with correct convictions of the great- 
iieaK and excellence to which it ought to aspirc 
To do this, it must aecustom the public mind to 
look beyond the mere temporary consequences of 
actions and events to their ultimate influence on 
the direction of the Republic, and on the progress 
of mankind. So it will enable men to decide be- 
tween prejudice and reason, expediencv and duty, 
the demagogue and the statesman, the uigot and the 
Christian. 

The Standard which the üniversity shall estab- 
n»b imist correspond to the principle of eternal 
truth and equal justice, It must hold fast every 
just pniiciple of moral and politiüdl science that 
the experience of mankind has npprnved ; but it 
must also be bold — remrmberJM^ ihm in evirv hu- 
man system there are always political siperhiuion« 
upholding physical slavery in some of its tnodes 
as there are always religious sufierstitions uphold- 
ing intellectual slaverv in some of its forms — thatall 
these superstition3 stand upon prescription, and 
that they can only he exploded where opinion is 
l^ft free, and reason is ever active and vigorous. 
But the Üniversity must nevertheiess prautine and 
teach moderation and charity even to error — re- 
membering »hat involuntary error will necessarily 
We mingled, also, evrn with its own bpst Instruc- 
tions— that unbridled zeal overrcaches and defeat» 
itself, and that he who would nonquer in moral dis- 
cussioB, like him who would prevail in athlelic 
gamps, must be temnerate in all thin^s. 

Reverend instruetors and bentvolent foundera, 
this new institution by reason of its location in 
the centre of Ohio, itself a central one among 
these thirty-one united communities, must exert 
an influence that can scarcely be cone^ived now 
upon the wrlfare and fame of our common coun- 
try. Devote it. then, I pray you, to no mere par- 
tisan or scotarian objeets. Remember that the 
patriot and ChrUtian is a partisan, or a seetarian, 
only because the Constitution of society allows 
him no other mode of efficient and beneficent 
activity. Let Capital Üniversity be dedicated not 
to the interests of the beautiful city which it 
ndorns, nor even the State, whose patrona^e I 
hope it will largely enjoy, nor even to the Re- 
public, of which I tniBt it is destined to become 
a tower of strength and support. On the contra- 
ry, if you would make it promote most effectu- 
ally all thrse precious interests, dedicate it, I en- 
join you, as our forefathers dedicated all the in- 
stitutions which they established, to the cause of 
Human JNature. 


Sljr jNVut Jjork Etmce 
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